CHAPTER IX

Mr. Gladstone's Cruel Duty

JUST as in Rugby football a good half-back, still keen in
spite of disappointments, will pass the ball a score of
times to slack three-quarters who do not even try to charge,
so did Disraeli divert power into the negligent grasp of
Stanley. His great task was "the education of the Party"; he
had to extricate it from Protection, to raise it from a caste
feeling to a national feeling, to teach it to take heed of
popular comfort and of the solidity of the Empire. He put
forward a bold programme to take the place of Protection,
in the shape of an Imperial reform of Parliament: to admit
the Colonies to a share in the administration of the Empire,
to balance with their vote the democratic vote of the towns,
and thus to introduce fresh elements and put an end to the
absurd rivalries of Town versus Country, Industry versus
Agriculture. "Romantic imaginings,** thought the noble
lord, and returned to his pleasures.

But once again the ball was passed to him and the Queen
summoned him to Windsor. He was now Lord Derby,
through the death of his father a few months earlier. Once
again he came to Grosvenor Gate and was shown into the
Blue Room. This time he said to Disraeli: "You will be
Chancellor of the Exchequer."

1 know nothing of finance," said Disraeli.

"You know as much as Canning knew. . . . They will
give you the figures."

And next day the Ministry was formed. Such was the
party's poverty in men that only three of the members of the
Cabinet had already been Ministers. The Queen considered
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